A HISTORY OF POLAND
that Great Britain was entitled, but not obliged, to take
action on the breach of the Treaty of Vienna; and as
neither this country nor France was eager for active
intervention on behalf of Poland, in both countries official
interest in the Polish question soon dwindled to in-
difference.
The aftermath of the revolt of 1863-64 was terrible in
the extremities to which both parties proceeded. The
Russians, under General Berg, resorted to wholesale
hangings and banishments; the Poles replied by secret
assassinations. In all 30,000 Poles lost their lives and
130,000 more were exiled to Siberia. In 1864 the govern-
ment of Poland was pkced in the hands of a Constituent
Committee, the leading spirits of which were Prince
Cherkassky and Nicholas Milyutin, whose policy was
to create a division between the peasants and the nobles,
and to gain the confidence and support of the former.
An extensive scheme of land reform was introduced:
the peasants were granted their holdings of land in per-
petuity, and it was enacted that land could only be
bought by Russians. As before, the Roman Catholic
Church was bitterly attacked; its bishops were exiled;
three-fourths of its monasteries were suppressed and their
lands confiscated. The attempt to estrange the peasants
from their nationalism failed, however, and the con-
sciousness of failure provoked Russia to new severities.
In 1869 the Russian language was made obligatory in
official correspondence and university lectures; and later
the primary and secondary schools were similarly
Russianized by Apuchtin, die Curator of Education.
A very large number of primary schools were actually
dosed, and heavy penalties were inflicted on persons who
attempted to evade the stringent education kws. As a
result, it may be remarked, there were actually fewer
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